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STATUTES, REGULATIONS AND DECISIONS RELATING 
TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 








AN ACT 


IN RELATION TO COMMON SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF HUD- 
8ON. 


[Passed May 26, 1841, by a two-third vote.} 


The P of the State of New-York esented in 
Senate Assembly, do enact as follows as 

§ 1. The members of thé’common council of the city 
of Hudson shall by virtue of their office be commission- 
ers of common schools in and for said city, and in com- 
mon council shall perform all the duties of such com- 
missioners, and shall possess all the rights, powers and 
authority, and shall be subject to all the duties and ob- 
ligations of commissioners of common schools in the 
several towns of this state, and shall have power, 

1. To divide the city into schoo! districts, -of which 
there shall not be less than three in the compact part of 


the city. 

2. They shall designate eaves or lease, or other- 
wise obtain, in each school ict, a site or sites for a 
school house or the school houses therein, and shall 
fence or improve the Same in such ‘manner as to them 
shall appear suitable and proper. 

_3. They shall cause to be built or procured in each 
district such school house or school houses and out 
houses, as shall appear to them suitable and sufficient. 

4, They shall complete, improve, enlarge or repair 
any district school house, from time to time, as they 
shall think proper ; and they shall supply the district 
school houses, whenever they-shall deem it expedient, 
with such school a tus, books, furniture and ap- 
pata ee they may think necessary. 

he int, in the manner 







5. y> ap ‘ovided b 
them for the appoin ent of other officers o sgid cite, 
three persons to be ted a board of superintend- 


continue in office fi aap ~. oe oe pare 
years ; one next int- 
ed. shall continue/in office for two years, and tie ene 
last appointed shall continue in office for one year. 


6. They shall have power, and it shall be their duty, of 


to make such by-laws and ordinances as may be in their 
opinion for the prosperity and good order and 
pear reap ype pt of the common schools, and the se- 
curity the preservation of the school houses, and 
other property belonging to the school districts ; and to 
prescribe the duties and powers of the beard of super. 
intendents in all cases not provided for by this act. 

7. They shall require and take from Stptin tend- 
ents and collectors such security as they deem ex- 
pedient, and if such security is not given by any super- 
—— or eee —_ common council may 
clare his office appoint another superin- 
tendent or collector in his place. 


8. They shall supply a vacancy produced in the board . 


of superintendents from any cause ; the person appoint- 

ed to fill such vacancy abel pontine in office during the 

cesses pagina Abed abe, elton ead 
was i no re-appointed. 








towns, and be subject to the same penalties for the ne- 


'] elect thereof. 


§ 3. The board of superintendents of common schools 


| in the city of Hudson shall, in respect to the common 
| schools in said city, possess all the powers and be sub- 
} ject to all the duties and obli 


ions of the inspectors of 
the common schools in the di t towns in this state ; 
it shall carry into effect all ordinances and orders of 


np RSEIns arate Oe aig 
. To contract for i ilding, en- 
larging, improving, furnishing ahd repairing of all 
ee ee 
cil, a e li-re d im) ents on 
and around the same. . 

2. To provide for the safe keeping of the district 
school houses in said city. 

3.. To contract with and employ all the teachers in the 
several districts therein. 

4. To prevent scholars resident in one district from 
attending a school in another pore ne also to pre- 


vent scholars from going from one to another in 
the same district, without having in both the above ca- 
ses written ion so to do the said board. 


5. To select such books as they shall deem mos 
able to be used as class books in the schools, and to es- 
tablish an uniformity in all the schools in regard to the 
books used therein. 

6. To visit each school as often as once in each quar- 
ter, and to report the condition of the same, with such 
suggestions for the improvement thereof, to the com- 
mon council as they may deem advisable, which reports 
shall be published by the common council in two of the 
city pavers. 

. To remove any teacher, on manifest neglect of 
duty, or upon his violating his contract; upon paying 
—_ a pro rata for the time he has been em- 
ployed. 3 

8. To pay the wages of all the teachers by orders on 
the common council 2s commissioners of common 
schools, so far as the public money in their hands, or 
the money raised by tax, as to be hereafter provided 
for, and the money paid over by the collector of the rate 
bills, shall be sufficient for the purpose. 

9. To make out rate bills for the payment of teacher 
and contingent expenses, against the parent or guardian 
of each scholar, and expense of the collection of the 
same, (except those exempted, as hereinafter to be pro- 
vided for,) which shall not however exceed two dollars 
per quarter for each scholar ; and no bill shall be made 
out for less time than one quarter, and to annex thereto 
a warrant for the collection thereof. 

§.4. The said common council 6f the city of Hudson 
shall appoint a collector or collectors for the purpose of 
collecting the rate bills, if any are made out by the 
board of superintendents ; said collectors shall pay over 
the amount thus collected to the chamberlain of the city, 
subject to the order of the common couneil for payment 
teachero’ salaries, fuel and such other contingent ex- 
penses asthe common council may ordain. Rate bills 
shall be made out and levied upon the parents or guar- 
dians of children sent to the district schools, in the 
manner provided by law in respect to school districts, 
except such as shall procure a certificate of inability to 
pay the same from the alderman or assistant alderman 
of the ward in which such parent or ian resides. 

§ 5. The said common council shall be authorized to 
borrow the sum of five thousand dollars for twenty 
years, at a rate of interest not exceeding six cent. 
per annum, for the purpose of procuring suitable school 
houses for said city, with such appurtenances and im- 
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year in which an instalment of the above loan shall be- 
come due, to raise, | 
ner, a sum equal to that ins and to pay over the 
same in discharge thereof, and the said commen coup- 
cil shall also in the same manner rajse, levy and collect 
such sum annually, not exceeding two hundred dollars, 
as may be n for re » furniture of «said 
school buildings and contingent expenses. 

§ 8. The supervisors of the county of Columbia, at 
their annual meeting in each year, shall cause a sum of 
money equal to four times the amount ofsmorey appor- 
tioned to the city of Hudson from the common ichoal 
fund, begether with the collector’s fees, to be raiged, le- 
vied and collected in the same manner as other taxes 
are raised, levied and collected, and when se raised, to 
be paid to the chamberlain for the support of common 
schools in said city. 4 

§ 9. After the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, the common council shall have it in their 
power to reduce, if they deem it expedient, the above 
sum to twice the amount apportioned to the city of 
Hudson from the common school fund, and have re- 
course to the sysiem of rate bills as adopted im the 
several towns in thisstate, to supply deficiencies. 

§ 10. All. the general laws of this state relating to 
eommon schools and-their officers, except as the same 
are modified by this act, shall extend to and incluce the 
schools established under this act, and the commission- 
ers, inspectors and other officers having charge thereof, 
or im any way. connected therewith. 

§ 11. All laws relating to the appointment of com- 
missioners and inspectors of common schools in the city 


of Hudson, and the act erititled ‘“‘ An act to authorize 


the raising of money for the support of the Lamcaster 
school of the city of Hudson,” passed May 11, 1835, 
and all other acts which conflict with this act, are here 
by repealed. : é 

§ 12. This act shall take effect immediately.” 


EXEMPTION OF INDIGENT PERSONS ON 
RATE BILLS. . 





By the 13th section of the act of May 26, 1841, it is 
provided that ‘‘ the trustees of any school district may 
exempt any indigent person from the payment of the 
teacher’s wages, either ip part or wholly, and shall cer- 
tify the amount of such exemption in any one quarter 
or term, and the same shall be a charge upon suc dis- 
trict.” : 

By the 14th section of the same act, it is provided 
that ‘“‘ when the trustees of any school di are re- 
quired or duthorized by law, or by vote of their dis- 
trict, to incur any expense for such district, when 
any expenses incu’ by-them, are made express 
provision of law a charge upon such district, they may 
raise the amount thereof by tax in the same man- 
ner as if the definite sum to be raised had been roted 
by a district meeting, and the same shall be collected 
and paid over in the same manner.” ; fap 

Trustees of districts in making out their rate bills, 
will hereafter proceed as follows : 

1. They will first ascertain the amount due ‘o the 
teacher, under his contract, for the quarter’s services. 

2. They will then apply so much of the public mone 
as is applicable to the term, in diminution ‘of such 
amount. 5 

3. They will assess the balance upon each inhabitant 
who has sent to the school —s the tom, Soseans 
i t persons,) according to the number of children 


of days sent by each, as appears by the verified list 
Serer teesher, andar the ith pectin of the afore- 
said act. 


4. They will then proceed to exempt, either whell 
or in part, such indigent inhabitents as they may thin 
proper from the payment of their proportions pf such 
assessment, and certify the whole amount of such ex- 
emptions, and ong’ e po og thereof to the clerk 
of the district, to be kept 4 
5. They will then make out a rate bill against those 
in part, for the balance ini 
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and collect in the same man- - 

















amount to *any =e: Gent i 
purposes, as ma most ; 
amount of exemption i ould te Lomnidiansty : 
to id at once, a tax s i assess- 
ed: but wens’ the amount is inconsiderable, the trus- 
tees may advance the money, andadd it to the tax list 
next made out b them, for district purposes. 
PR gen wit ne ee re eens fo wick: 
exempti in behalf of indigent inhabitants, so 
that the charge for. tuition. eball in no case be en- 
some; while, on tke other hand, they should never al- 
low the consideration of the trifling amount of the ge- 
neral tax for such exemption when levied upon the 
whole taxable ceemécty of the district, to tempt them 


into an exercise of the confidéd to 
them. es sormid JOHN ¢. SPENCER, 
. Supt. Com. Schools. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS. » 


(Continued. ] 
TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


2. 4 statement of the sums received and collected during 
ee ee of the épenditure 


_ _ The following sums were raised during the year 1839, 
for the support of common schools, and for. the pur- 
chase of district libraries : 5 
—t by the state, and distributed 
e 


} ig tras: panera oneeaboe $275,000. 00 
by of supervisors of the se- 


veral counties, in the autumn of 1838, 
and distributed in March, 1839, under 
§ 16 of the school act,.........00s04 
Raised by voluntary tax in towns, under 
section 5, Title 2, Chap. 11, Part I. of 


244,747 04 


the Revised Statutes,.......ssseveses 5,896 22 
From local firnds,..... Soeccceuassboeess 20,531 65 
Balance in hands of commissioners, ..... 1,674 91 
Under special statutes, in New-York,. «+» 72,651 00 

do do do _ in Brooklyn,..... 8,696 26 

do do. do in Albany,...... ; 3,556 40 

do do do in Buffalo,.?... ve 1,288 53 

Total sum raised for 1839,..... «+. $634,042 01 
‘ 


——————ooOoOo—_— 
It will be perceived, that tae sum raised by boards of 
supervisors is less than the amount apportioned by the 
State, by $30,252.95 ; so that the whole sum received 
should have heen $664,294.97. There were seven coun- 
ties which omitted to raise the additional sum required 
by the new apporti in 1838. They were called 
ee, under the provisions of the act, chap. 330, laws 
1839 ; and in the autumn of that year raised the 
amount deficient. But it was not collected and distri- 
buted until March,1840, and will, therefore, appear in 
the accounts of that year. 4 
Tn 1838 there was raised and received from all sources ap- 
plicable only to the support of schools, 4,411 61 
Increase during the year 1839, ....,i.... 259,274 33 
This increase arises from the appropriation by the State 
of $165,000, fron. the income of thy U.S. Deposit Fund, 
which was first distributed in 1839, and from the equi- 
valent sum required to be raised py the supervisors of 






counties. . 

If the equivalent sum had raised, and the other 
receipts had remained the same As in 1838, the increase 
would have been 330,000, The difference is to 


be accounted for, ‘ s 
ist, By the omission of the counties before mentioned 
by which a deficiency was created of... $30,252 96 
2ad, By the very great difference between _ 
the amounts raised by pany! Fn in 
towns, which, in 1838, was 981 62 
And in 1839,..,... 5,896 22 





50,085 40 
‘There was more raised in 1839 from permanent local 
funds. The large diminution in the amount of volunta- 
ry tax, is doubiless owing to the great increase of pub- 
lic money distributed during the year. : 
The whole améunt reported as having been receiv- 


was * 
There was expended for contingencies, in 

the cities of Albany and Hudson,...... 
ny | Se eee cae beSe Serene sik 


Equal to amount received and collected, $633,685 94 


‘ —————__—_—_—_—_ 

This surplus ean be accounted for only by inaccura- 
cies in the reports of trustees and » which 
it has been found impossible to correct, notwithstanding 
great efforts w:re made for the purpose. Of the above 
see enerieed ont distributed, there was paid, during 


1 tat | : 
whip suc can eager Piero ne $535,429 79 
“ 476,448 27 


re ne eet e $e Sesesesee 

Whole amount paid to teachers in 1839, $1,011,873 06 

————————o—___—_ 

To ascertain the actual expense of maintaining the 
are har the following estimated amounts 





Allowing $200 as the cost of the 
sehool-houses, one for each of the 10,897 





Eoperting diatsict, given seers of 
$2,079,400, which at 6 per cent. shows 
the annual interest of the money invest- 
ed, eeeeee ee eee Ss CHSESHHSES SHH SSeS Bee $124,764 00 
Books and stationery for 572,995 scholars, 
mt Bl COCH, <ves vavgeeccececcaqccesans 572,995 00 
Fuel for 10,397 districts, at $10 for each,. 103,970 00 
Fees of collectors, 5 per cent. on $250,643 _ 


raised by tax,........ GASw me eee dpcce 12,532 00 
Fees of ing $476,443 on rate bills, at 

5 per cent. eeeeeeeeeeeeereeeereeeeeeee 23,922 00 
Repairs of school-houses, $5 each Spans -- 51,985 00 


Compensation of commissioners, five days 
each, $1 Per day,....ssesceees 
Compensation of inspectors 


12,390 00 
11,000 00 
Total estimated expenses,..........+++ $913,458 00 
Add above amount actually expended, .$1 011,873 00 


Shows on agetante Sannin for Fay 

su sch uring the year 

On nee et, s,908.381 00 

Dividing the above sum by 572,995, the number of 
scholars, gives an average of the cost of instruction 
for cosh child of ie ie a 

he average compensa ‘teachers during the 

year 1839, estimated as is $12 per month for 8 
months... Supposing females employed one-half the 
time at $6 per month, the average wages of male teach- 
ers would be about $18 per month. : 

The ual increase of the rate of male teachers’ 





=e or several years, is shown by the following ta- 
e: 

In 1831, the rate was.......+....$11 85 per month. 
1832, do eeeeeen eevee 1 22 do 
1834, do ernaeeeeeeree 12 70 do ; 
1835, do cadecnccsey 12:00 do 
1837, do ceeeteneeeee 13 93 do 
1838, do“ ‘sasesspue --- 1650 = do 
1839, G6: Neues aoheoe - 1800 do 

This very gratifying result shows that this meritorious 

class of our fellow fo ta who devote themselves to the 


business of teaching, are better appreciated, and are 
beginning to receive something like a compensation for 
services, the real value of, which it would be difficult to 
estimate. 

The steady and increase of teachers’ big om 
proves that qualifications for the employment and fide- 
lity in its discharge will be remunerated, and should 
induce the young men of our State to make the business 
of teaching a permanent profession. Parents who have 
once had the opportunity of perceiving the effect upon the 
minds and habits of their children, produced by a really 
competent teacher, will never withhold the small addi- 
tional sum required to secure such services. It is in 
the power of teachers themselves to insure a liberal 
compensation, by proving that they can render more 
than an equivalent. This proof will always be furnish- 
ed to an anxious and affectionate parent, by the im- 
provement of his child, not only in the branches of edu- 
cation in which he is ins but in the development 
of his mi in the propriety of his conduct, and in his 
desire for .. They can also obtain for their 
profession that consideration which is so essential to 
success, by —t themselves entitled to it from their 
attainments, their devotedness, and their good conduct. 
And parents should remember that the teacher whom 
they contemn, will be little regarded by their children, 
and that the moment a pupil loses that respect for his 
instructor which induces a submission of the unruly 
will to another, that moment his chance for improve- 
ment is gone. 

The crowded state of all the other professions affords 
a still stronger inducement to those who are qualified, 
to enter upon this, where the harvest is rich and ripe, 
and the laborers few. And in this, as in every other 
employment, the highest reward will attend the highest’ 
qualifications and the faithful application of them. 
Among those rewards should be considered as not by 
any means the least, the consciousness of the inesti- 
mable benefits conferred upon those, to whose hands the 
destinies of the country are so soon to be confided. 


III. ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES FOR THE ENSUING 
YEAR 


Ear! the Ist of February, 1841, there will be distri- 
t 


68 The revenue of the Common School Fund, $120,000 00 


The annual appropriation out of the in- 


come of the U. S. Deposit Fund,...... 165,000 00 





An equal sum to be raised by supervisors 


eeeeeeevneeaeee eeeeeeeeesen 285,000 00 
Income from local funds in particular 
| occ eee eeee ee ees eowe eee eseeeeaee 20,000 00 
Sums raised by voluntary taxes in towns, 5,000 00 
Sums to be raised under special statutes in 
er ee New. York,.. 72,650 00 
rooklyn,... {700 00 

do do do Albany,..... 3,556 40 

do ©. do do Buffalo,..... © 1,288 63 
A sum equal to that paid by individuals in & 

1839, teachers’ wages, eteeeeceeesiea 476,000 00 2 
A sum for maintaining schools equal to- . —~_* 

that im 1600). 0 SF es cee cee cece ees 904,000 00 


_| ed and encouraged 


IV. THe DEPARTMENTS FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF Com- 
: ‘MON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


vareees, nee sf tre classes ; one, of those establish- 
ed by the Regents of the University by virtue of chap- 
ter 140 of the laws of 1834, and for the of 
which the Regents appropriate four hundred d an- 
nually, a sum supposed to be equal to the expense of 
maintaining the department. The second class consists 
of those to which a share of the Literature Fund, equal 
to seven hundred dollars per annum, is distributed for 
their ordinary support, and who are required the 
Regents, pursuant to the 9th section of chapter of 
the Laws of 1838, to establish and maintain departments 
for the instruction of common school teachers. 
The following academies are in the first class : 


Montgomery Academy, ........ Orange county. 
Kinderhook do ever: Columbia “io 
: i o naeba oes i ° 
lea) i ead Saco’ Herkimer’ do 
St. Lawrence do ........ St. Lawrencedo 
Oxford ees ees henango do 
GO~ agseeeee Ontario do 
Mi TLCS s 0% Genesee do 
- And the are in the second class : 


following 
Erasmus Hall Academy, Flatbush, Kings county. 
Amenia » Amenia, Dutchess co. 
Albany Female eh Albany city. 
Ge Welleses Bexinary, Lick Livingsto 

nesee ma, Livingston co. 
Cortland oe: Homer, Cortland co. 

Ithaca Academy, Ithaca, Tompkins co. 

Reports or communications have been received from 
all the above named institutions. 

The following statement will exhibit the progress of 


these d its. In 1835 they were established, and 
the number of pupils has been annually as follows : 
In 1835, eeeeeeeeeeeeereenee Seeeeeeesvee 138 
In 1836, ee @eseeeeeeeeeeev ee eeeeeeereee . 218 
Tin 1837, .aiccescccacicvcccccscccecsccccs 284 
BEG cit ois 00's 04.5% 00 cones we 374 
In 1839, ..cs0cveccccccsscscsvesscesece 498 
Ba Ma ie cel sabia sss occ osscecsneee 668 
These numbers are far from indicating the aggregate 


of teachers prepared by these academies, &s a large 
portion of those attending the classical department have 
been employed as schoolmasters. 

Desirous of knowing the practical operation of these 
departments, two gentlemen of eminent ability and pe- 
culiar qualifications for the task, were, during the past 

t, appointed by the Superintendent to visit such aca- 
emies as their time and convenience would permit, for 
the purpose of personally examining the departments 
established in them, and reporting their condition. Par- 
ticular subjects of inquiry were indicated to them, and 
they were desired to make such suggestions to instruc- 
ters and pupils, as they deemed expedient. These gen- 
tlemen were Professor Potter of Union College, and 
David H. Little, Esq. of Cherry- Valley, who generous- 
y devoted considerable time to the employment and at 
eir own expense visited several academies. Their re- 
ports are entitled to and will doubtless receive the most 
careful consideration. That of Professor Potter, him- 
self an able and accomplished teacher, for many years 
a close observer of the actual operation of our system, 
and one of the most devoted friends of primary educa- 
tion, is more extended and contains many suggestions 
of a practical character for the benefit of instructers, 
and some profound and most valuable reflections upon 
the means of giving to our schools the greatest efficien- 
cy. Several improvements recommended by him, are 
within the competency of this department,, and will be 
adopted, particularly those relating to the qualifications 
of pupils on entering the department, and the length of 
time they are to remain. Others are within the pro- 
vince of the Regents of the University. 

The advantage of such inspections, to the institutions 
themselves, to the Legislature, to all officers connected 
with the system, and to the whole community, from the 
authenti¢ and accurate information they impart, are 
most evident. And the naw Ema a < ear- 
nestly a legislative provision for defraying the ex 

of future visitations of the same character. 
is as little propriety in asking, as there is reason 
for expecting, that such services will be permanently 


rendered ees: 

From all the information received, the Superintend- 
ent is convinced that there has been a decided improve- 
ment in thesedepartments. The standard of instruction 
in their vicinity has been raised, the desire for compe- 
tent instructers has increased, their wages have advanc- 
ed, the demand for them has augmented, and a general 
influence Se — on of the most sa- 

"Tn the SRR Of Und Baperintendent, these depart. 
ments ought not to be abandoned, but should be sustain- 
a and the means for establishing a 
- number in other academies, should be 

: tet furnish th co ot tae ; aalepenene 

of the State, fur e supply of teachers 
of our schools. And to with- 
seminaries which have incurred ex- 
the establishment of these departments, the 


it 













Will make the total expenditure of 1841, $2,061,194 93 
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The departments in the various academies for this - 
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must be a board of managers or trustees, teachers, a 
building, books and apparatus. These are alread fur- 
nished by the existing academies ; and Where cher 66 ac 
intrinsic defect in them which should prevent their be- 
ing made as useful as anynormal schools. The change 
of name will not change the real nature of the instita- 
tion. The sum of money which would be requisite to 
purchase ground, erect buildings for one normal school, 
and fit them for the purpose, would enable at least ten 
scene arson gael similar sehools in buildings al- 
ready 7 ani er ized. 
The Superintendent does aot cen te eee aeae 
schools nor to depreciate the benevolent motives of 

who recommend them. He acknowledges, apd indeed 
earnestly urges, the inestimable value and absolute ne- 
cessity of institutions in which our may be pre- 
pared for the business of teaching. But he would use 
the means we already have at hand for the purpose, 
without incurring what Seems to him the ex- 
pense of providing others of a similar character. He 
would respectfully recommend the extension of the pub- 
lic patronage to all the academies in the State, to enable 
them to establish teachers’ departments, and in those 
counties where there are no academies, the establish- 
ment of normal schools. For the latter purpose, there 


- might be a provision authorizing the boards of supervi- 


sors in such counties to raise the necessary sums to pro- 
cure suitable grounds, and erect proper buildings ; and 
upon their being completed, appropriating from the. 
funds of the State a sufficient sum to employ competent 
teachers. The government of such institutions might 
be vested in trustees to be appointed by the supervi- 
sors; but they should be required to report to the Su- 
perintendent, and should be subject to the like regula. 
tions as now exist or may hereafter be made for similar 
departments in academies. 

And the Superintendent would also respectfully renew 
the suggestion contained in his last annual report, to 
make it the interest of those who in to become 
teachers, to avail themselves of these de} ents and 
schools, by a provision that a certificate of qualification 
given by the trustees should constitute the person re- 
ceiving it a qualified teacher in the common schools of 
the State, without the necessity of any further certifi- 
cate from the inspectors of a town; but that. the latter 
might annul such certificate for conduct affecting the 
moral character of the person holding it, subject to the 
usual right of appeal to the Superintendent. Such cer- 
tificates, from the greater confidence that would be re- 
posed in their value, would confer décided advantages 
on the holders, particularly in the greater facility with 
which they would obtain employment. ‘Thus, those en- 

ed in the honorable duties of teachers, would be in- 
duced to make the business a permanent and steady 
profession ; others would emulate their attainments ; 
neighboring districts would not rest contented. with in- 
ferior qualifications in their 3 a higher 
standard of instruction and a more just compensation 
would certainly follow. : 


One model school, or more, might be advantageous! 
established in some central parts of the State, to whi 
teachers and those intending to become such, might re- 
pair to acquire the best methods of conducting.our com- 
mon schools. 

V. SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

The reports of the year 1839 .are the first that have 
teen made, of the results of the provision made by the 
act of 1838, for the purchase of district libraries. In 
that ba the money appropriated was first distributed, 
and first applied. © 

It appears that the number of volumes in the libra- 
ries on the 31st December, 1840, was 422,459, and that 
there had been received and expended during that year 
for the purchase of books, $94,988.56 ; which gives as 
the av expense of each volume about 45 cents. 


sally been of useful and proper books. The three se- 
riés published by the Messrs. Harper & Brothers, have 
been chiefly chosen, and it is believed that a better 
choice could not have been made. It is not to be ex- 
pected that any collection of books will suit the taste of 
every individual. But the series referred to have been 
selected .by competent persons for the express purpose 
of a t circulating library, and the unusual satis- 
faction they have given, is the best proof of the care 
which has exercised. The subjects of the: works 
were submitted to the Superintendent and approved by 
him; and although his duties would not an exa- 
mination of their contents, yet the names of the persons 
consulted were communicated to him, and he invariably 
found that they wereiadividuals whose characters jus- 
tified the confid reposed inthem. Other 

have also been approved, upon application, or their de- 
fects pointed out/ It was supposed that in this way an 
acceptable service might be rendered to trustees of dis- 
i its or time 


So, e in ie @ 
. ‘wore 16,127 volumes.” ‘But probably the 
sego, where. there were 14,202. Ox a, Genesee, 
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and Chautauque, have the next largest number, exceed- 
ing 13,000 in each. XI 

t is impossible to contemplate the fruits already re- 
alized from this part of our Baw of public instruc- 
tion, without the highest gratification. The circulation 
of half.a million of valuable books, among our fellow 
citizens, without charge and without price, is a gr 
benefaction to*our race than would be the collection in 
any one place of ten times the number of volumes. 
And when we reflect, that in five years there will be two 
millions of such books in free and constant circulation 
among those who most need them, and who are most un- 
able to procure them, whose minds will thus be divert- 
ed from frivolous and injurious occupations, and em- 
ployed upon the productions of the learned and wise of 
all ages, we shall find ourselves unable to set bounds to 
the mighty influences that will operate upon the moral 
and intellectual character of our State. 

No philanthropist, no friend of his country and her 
glorious institutions, can contemplate these results, and 
the incalculable consequences they must produce, upon 
@ population of nearly three millions of souls, without 
blessing a kind Providence for casting our lot where 
the cultivation and improvement of the human mind, 
are so eminently the object of legislative care, or with- 
out feeling that every citizen in his station is bound to 
forward the great work, until we are as intelligent as 
.we are free. 

It is with great pleasure that the Su erintendent 


States to the Legislature, that the set of general regu- 


lations for the preservation of the libraries and the use 
of the books, framed pursuant to the directions of chaps 
177 of the Laws of 1839, have in their operation fully 
answered their design; that the trustees of districts 
who anticipated difficulty in their execution, have be- 
come satisfied by experience, and that the whole system 
works advantageously to the districts in preserving 
their books and securing the use of them to all the in- 
hahitants. 


VI. PLANS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND MANAGEMENT 
OF THE COMMON SCHOOL FUND, AND THE BETTER OB- 
GANIZATION OF THE COMMON sCHOOis. 


In respect to the management of the School Fund, 
the Superintendent is not aware of the necessity of any 
further provision, except in relation to the investment 
of the capital. There are in the Comptroller’s office 
bonds given for three-fourths of the purchase money of 
the lands recently ceded by the Oneida Indians, and 
sold by the Surveyor-General, which would be valuable 
investments of the capital of the schookmoneys now in 
hand. And if a general authority should be given to 
the Comptroller and Superintendent to make such in- 
vestments, the interest of the fund would be promoted. 
Considerable difficulty is experienced -in —s securi- 
ties of the undoubted character which is desirable 
among those to which the discretion of those Pfficers is 
now limited. Of course the State stocks shou!d be except- 
ed from this remark. But in the opinien of thé Superin- 
tendent, there are many and serious objections to in- 
vesting any considerable amount of the common school 
capital in any canal or other stocks, by which the fund 
will become mingled with others of a wholly different 
character. The provision of the Constitution in setting 
apart moneys exclusively for the common schools to be 
perpetually appropriated to that object, might be de- 
feated by thus indirectly applying them to other purpo- 
ses. In creating a special fund, it must have contem- 
plated something more than the general credit of the 
State, or the provision would be useless. For that ge- 
neral credit was already pledged, or could be by an or- 
dinary act of the Legislature. For these and other rea- 
sons, the investments in State stocks have ever been 
very limited. The stocks of the cities, may be and 
have been used to some extent; but an obvious policy 
would prevent investing large amounts in them. By 
purchasing the:bonds referred to, we should not only 
have a perfectly safe security, but would relieve the 
treasury from the advances which must necessarily be 
made, to enable the Oneida Indians who have sold their 
lands, to emigrate to their new homes, 

In feference to the improvement of the common 
schools, the Superintendent has various suggestions to 
make. ae ra! would a a ~_ ot concur a 
coils \ ome and sweep lenunciations of our s . 
or of its practical pec som fn in which some of our fel- 
low citizens indulge themselves. As remarked by the 
Supérintendent in his report for 1839, “‘ the ardor of re- 
formation runs into exaggerated representations of the 
abuses which it aims to overthrow,” and itmay be add- 
ed, that errors and omissions in the administration of a 
system, are more easily discovered and promulgated, 
than remedied. It is not difficult to theorise on the 
subject of education ; every man feels competent to the 
task of forming systems that work admirably on paper. 
But the practical difficulties of a subject that requires 
the codperation of the whole community, and depends 
oh ln, Em, ty can be appreciated 
only by those who ve experienced them, or who have 
Public ins Sei ene lnationion as est 

a on the voluntary action e people. 
pape Ug carne ; but they will 
have no ‘until put in motion by those for whom 

. . Time is essential, 
all comprehension of an ‘on 
such a subject, but also re to its 
requirements and to form those babits which are neces- 
sary to ita completeexecution. And in the enterprise 





of voluntary public instruction by a whole community, 
& generation may well be required to give it efficiency. 
T who are —_ for that high degree of im- 
‘ovement which all hope will ultimately crown our ef- 
orts, the hazard of exciting despondency, when 
ey ovgrlook or depreciate what has been doge, and 
represent the labor of twenty-five years as nugatory. 
Justice to the subject, as well as to those who have pre 
ceded us, requires that we should examine the authen- 
tic accounts of our progress and ascertain what it really 
has been. In 1815, returns were received from.2,631 
districts, in which there were 140,706 children instruct- 
ed. In 1840, 10,397 districts sent in their reports, show- 
ing that 572,995 children had attended their schools. 
In 1815, $46,398 were paid from the treasury towards 
defraying the compensation of teachers ; and in 1840, 
$220,000 were paid from the same source for the same 
purpose. By a previous statement, it appears that the 
people have contributed in taxes for the support of 


ools,. eeeereeee Seeeeeeeeeeeesereeese $275,009 00 

and that they have voluntarily paid in sus- 
taining them,..........ssececccecesss 913,458 00 
Making a total of ..... o+- + -$1,1883458 00 


contributed by a population of 2,432,000, of whom pro- 

bably not one-sixth were either taxed or in any way 

called on-to share in these expenses. A people who 

have thus freely expended their money, and appropri- 

ated their private means for the education of their chil- 

dren to an amount nearly double the expense of admi- 

nistering the government, cannot with any truth or 
justice be said to be indifferent to the subject. And 
when we find 30,000 trustees of school districts gratui- 
tously rendering their services, and making thvir re- 
turns with order, regularity and promptitude, we ought 
not to deny their appreciation of the value of the la 

in which they engage, nor their merit in performing it. 
It is no slight proof of the value of a system which is 
thus administered without compulsion. Its fruits are 
seen in the education of one-fourth of our entire popu- 
lation, and of nearly every child of a proper age fur the 
primary schools ; in the advance of the wages paid to 
teachers—a clear indication that a higher degree of ta- 
lent is employed and appreciated; and in the interest 
almost universally excited among our fellow citizens of 
every class in the success of our efforts. 

Still, like every other human institution, it is suscep- 
tible of constant improvement. This is not,to be ac- 
complished by sudden changes, which derange the ma- 
chinery, and which when effected will probably be 

found to require alteration ; and least of all? by those 
schemes which are so comprehensive as to be incapable 

f practical execution. Amendments, when experience 

has indicated their necessity, may be gradually incor- 
porated in the system without obstructing it. And the 
introduction of new elements, to aid, invigorate and 
‘sustain what we have, and in keeping with it, will be 
more likely to accomplish their purpose than if they 
were antagonistic to what is y established. 

The great object of all our solicitude is the elevation 
of the standard of education. Although so many chil- 
dren are learning to read and Write, and to cypher, yet 
with such means as are provided they ought to learn 
much more. How is this accomplished? In the 
opinion of the Superintendent, mainly by the action of 
public opinion, and to some, although a very limited 
extent, by legislation. The first requisite is the em- 
nr eet of teachers who can impart a greater amount 
and a higher degree of instruction. That such are to 
be found in our State no ont candoubt. But they must 
be induced to present themselves by the same ¢conside- 
rations which influence all men in their pursuits, the 
respectability of the employment and the certainty of 
adequate remuneration. 

Both of these depend upon public sentiment. If the 
community be not awakened to a sense of the value and 
dignity of the vocation, and are not prepared to do it 
justice, no of organization however perfect, and 
no amount of public beneficence expended on the 
| schools, will call into action the requisite qualifications. 
Indeed, the bounty of government will retard, if it do 
not paralyze, those spontaneous efforts which spring 
from a conviction of their necessity. If the c.tizen 
su that the public age? will provide the 
m of employing teachers, he will have no sdlicitude 
on the subject ; and one of the greet principles of hu. 
man action impianted in the heart of man, that which 
places his affections where his treasure is, ceases to 
operate. He will abandon the care of the whole mat- 
ter to those who have undertaken to provide for its ex- 
pense. (To be continued.) 


‘« Not far from two centuries ago, the Scottish ane 
lature enacted ‘ that ob and sufficient school be 
erected and maintained in every parish.’ To these five 
little words, ‘a good and sufficient school,’ introduced 
into an act of par it, not longer than a man’s thumb 
is Scotland indebted, at this day, for nearly ever solid 
glory she possesses, 








“« Villainy that is vigilant, will be an overmatch for 
virtue, if she slumber at her post; and hence jt is that 
a bad cause has often triumphed over a good one ; for 
the prrtisans of a former, pareien that their ad 
will do nothing for them, have e every thing 
their cause ; whereas the friends of the latter; are too 


art wo caper ovety he Sem their cause, and ” do. 
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FRANCIS DWIGHT, EDITOR. ~ 


ALBANY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1841. 


” SCHOOL HOUSES. 


The reports of the visiters for 1839, present a sad 
picture of the general condition ef our district school 
houses ; very few being adapted to the wants, conve- 
nience, end improvement, of a well regulated achoal.— 
Their : 


LOCATION 
ig frequently bad—oftentimes on or in the “‘ crossing” 
of the roads, and exposed to the noise, dust, danger, 
and evil exampies of the highway ; sometimes, in bleak 
and unsheltered situations, perched on the top of some 
high hill, without a tree to break the blasts of winter ; 
at others, half buried in the sand, and exposed te the 
concentrated radiation of the burning soil, or else, as in 
districts 10 and 21 of towns that shall be nameless, 
standing on the borders of a “‘ stagnant, filthy, and un- 
healthy pool.” six general there are no play grounds 
but the roads, aad often no provision to protect the in- 
stinctive feelings of propriety and decency frem debas- 
ing and gross violation. 

In selecting the site of the school house, it would, in} 
almost every case, be easy and inexpensive to avoid 
the most of these evils, and to substitute in their stead 
many salutary eid refining influences. It is not the 
only, or the mobt important object, to find the geogra- 
phical centre of the population, for it is net convenience 
alone in going to school, but the advantages the child 
will enjoy when there, that ought to be considered.— 
And how frequently a change of even a few rods in the 
location would afford nearly all the requisites of a good 
site. A healthful, quiet, pleasant spot, on the edge 
of some deep forest, or sheltered by a few broad spread- 
ing trees, with an ample play ground widening before 
it, aad 90 fac removed from the street as not to be 
annoyed by the noise of the passer by, and yet so near 

















as to be easily accessible toall. Weregret much that so | | 


little consideraticn has been given to this subject. Of 
the many hundr>d school houses we are familiar with 
in the state, ry of which are built at considerable 
expense, and/ some of them well planned, there is 
hardly one 
the arrangements of its grounds, a due appreciation of 
the powers of thése iafluences on the comfort and pros- 
perity of the school. 


SIZE. 

They are generally small and low, without sufficient 
space for convenient study, writing, or recitation ; or 
sufficient air, im our newer buildings, to sustain the 
healthful action of the system: as to the old school 
houses, too muny of them have “ eight windows and a 
thousand holes,” to cause any anxiety on this score. 


There is sometimes a wan! of light ; but generally | 


the school house is a perfect lantern, with cross lights 
streaming in on «ll sides with dazzling brightness, try- 


img, and oftentimes injuring, the eyes of the children. | 
Tastead of filling three sides of a building with windows, | 


occupying space thet might much better be app 


ted to black boards, maps, shelves, and libraryj-we | 
would recommend the arrangement proposed by Mr. } 


Palmer, in the article in this paper from his admirable 
Teacher's Manual. 


FURNITURE. . 
There is seldom any convenient platform for recita- 
tions, where the class may be taught while the school 


is kept under the eye of themaster. The desks may be | i 


found im every possible combination ; sometimes at- 
tached to the walls, sometimes fronting from them, now 
facing the teacher, and anon turned from him ; now sin- 
gle, and them stretching around three side of the room, 
but almost always badly adapted to the comfort and 
wants of the pupils. We have seldom been in a school 
room, without finding some of the little circle too wreteh- 
edly uncomfortable to give any attention to their duties. 
Nor is it strangé that.a school should be noisy, turbu- 
lent or backward, where the children are required to do 
* 


£ exhibits, in the choice of its site and | | 


| the centre of a 
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severe bodily penance, in order to maintain even the ap- 
of punishment or its constant application, can keep a live 
child stiil on such high, hard, and backless slabs as are 
provided in masy district schools.” The child’s feet 
must rest fet onthe floor ; hie back must be supported 
above the middle of the spine; and the désk should not 
be higher than the bend of the elbow, if we would have 
him study with comfort and without bodily injury. 

We have thus briefly noticed the prominent defects 
in our school houses, for the purpose of drawing atten- 
tion to the means devised for their remedy ; intending 

PLAN OF NEW 


pearance of study and decorum. “ Nothing but the fear 








- EE 
from time to time, to publish such plans as have been 
recommended and sanctioned by tial, in ow sister 
states, and also those which shall be prepared special- 
ly for this Journal; together with full explanations of 
the different methods of: ventilation, and the various 
arrangements and appurtenances of a school 
reom. 

The following engraving we owe to the courtesy of 
Henry Barnard, Esq. Seeretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the State ef Connecticut, of whose devoted and 
successful labors in the cause of Common Schools, this 





is by no means a solitary illustration. 


Hovsz, pisraict wo. 6, Winvsor, Coxn. 
Fig 1 
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EXPLANATION, 


and one side. 


; rhs bac 2. representsthe general arrangements of the 
or. 


Figure 3. represents an end view of one range of 


seats and desks, and sections of one seat. 


The building stands 60 feet from the highway, near 
eleyated, triangular lo 
slopes a little to the south and east. Much te 
aon Clint; de ee 
ed, and 


ii 


pened Sepcentiaks Sateen aaa “9 pdedae yard for 
Soc enka nen 
and to dampness. This building is 33 feet 
ES neat coer eee eae ee 
The frieze and cornice are of 


1 19 feet4 
inches wide, and 15 feet 6 inches high pay bP ooh 
pure! apie wbeahapet es oe Dye Seopa end 
chek wembod fe =“ 

The teacher’s platform B, is 5 feet 








Figure 1. represents a perspective view of the front | ing 


steadied by a groove on each end, so as to admit of be- 
‘ing raised and lowered by the teacher, directly in front 
of the book case, and in view of the whole school. 
At the bottom of the black board is a trough, to receive 
the chalk and the sponge, or soft cloth. 

The passages D, D, are 2 feet wide and extend around 
the room. 

E, E, are 13 i 
seats and desks on ei 


and allow of easy access to the 

F, is 5 feet three inches, and in the centre stands an 
open stove C, the pipe of which goes into one of the 
flues @. The temperature is regulated by a thermome- 


ter. 
The aisles E, E, and F, have a special reference to the 
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CONSTRUCTION AND INTERNAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 


every kind 
be laid down, which will easily admit of sufficient mo- 
dification to suit every case. 

In the first place, the building should be substantial, 
and constructed of the best materials. A good school- 


Brick or stone would be preferable, where easily to be 

rocured ; but, whatever be the material, let the build- 
ing be tho . The form should be ob- 
long, and if possible, one of the sides should front 


the south, this exposure bo’ 

cooler in summer, and afic 
— light in the school room, as will be presently 
shown. “ 

The underpinning of the school house should be stone 
and lime, to snt the cold air affecting the floor, so as 
to chill the chi ’s feet. The walls of the 
room, should not be less than ten feet high, to pr t 
injury to the health in cold weather, when the room is 
shut up, from re-breathing the same air. With the 
same view, there should be a constant supply of warm 
air flowing into the room, which may easily be thus ob- 
tained. Let there be a double bottom to the stove, the 
lower.fitting closely to the upper by the four edges, and 
by the flanges, marked, 1, 2,3, 4,5. Let there be two 


warmer in winter, 





























openings in the back part of the plate ; the one at A, 
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2 4 
communicating with the outward air, by a pipe, which 
passes throug’ the floor, and thence through the sou 


warmed, and yet, being protected by the ashes, from 
the great heat Yo whch the sles ofthe stove are expo- 

i not ened, i. e. deprived of its oxygen, 
and thes sundened for respiration, as air heated in 
furnaces commonly is, in a or degree. By 
coming outat the back part, it will not be liable to be 
drawn in at the door of the stove. There will thus be « 
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ing better means for a | i 


a 


; room there should be an open space of eight or ten feet, 


north and south walls, a- space of three 


teen i 
only one child for each desk; three feet, if 
there be two.- The allowance of desk room, for each 
pupil, should not be less a gg inches ; two 
feet would be better. Whe front of the desks may form 
the backs of the seats. These backs should slope a lit. 
tle backwards. The seats should be a foot.in width, 
not perfectly level, but a little lower behind. The edge 
of the desk should be at sueh a distance from the seat, 
siite Sr Faber, Wiibees. beoling the anni’ sy begs. 

or paper, without e or body. 
The desks should not be lass than cighteen inches wide. 
That part of the top, furthest from the scholar, should 
be level, for three or four inches ; the residue, with a 
slight inclination, say an inch and a half in a foot. 
There should be a shelf under the desk, for books and 
ates ; or the desk may bea box, with a cover hung on 
binges fora lid. Into the horizontal part of the desk, 
the inkstands may be let : Shenae, however, as to al- 
low of their ‘taken out tobe filled ; and so deep, 
that their tops be on a level with the desks. They 
may be covered with a metalic lid," resembling a butt- 
hinge, to rise or fall; or, which js better, with a com. 
mon slide, or with a flat, cir iece of pewter, hav- 
ing a stem projecting on one side, like the stem of a 
watch, through which a nail or screw may be driven, 
not tightly, but so that the cover may be made to slide 
over or off the orifice of the inkstand, on the nail or 
screw, a8 a ae 
The height of the seats should be ascertained, by the 
builder calling in children of different ages, to try them, 
— they are finally fixed, placing the younger in 
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ineralogi 
the whole school. Behind 
the teacher’s chair, the work of the cases, for about six 
feet, should be plain, to serve as a large blackboard ; 


proper 
specimens, to be collected 


the rest may be of pannelied work. The stove should 
stand in the middle of the space, at the opposite end of 
the room. The backs of the seats next the stove, should 
be high enough to protect the heads of their occupants 
from the heat. 

If the room be properly finished, it will be sufficient- 
ly warmed by the stove itself, and the supply of heated 
air. Near the stove, should be a pail and tin cup; and 
‘if there-be no house or spring near, a pump should be 
placed near the door. As the children, while at play, 
frequently soil their face and-hands, economy, as it re- 
| gards their books,and a decent regard for cleanly habits, 
point out the propriety of a basin and towel. At this 
end of the reom, there should be a moveable blackboard 
about three feet square. ; 

A-clock would be a desirable article, in a conspicuous 
part of the school room, within view of: the teacher’s 
desk. If it struck the quarters, soc much the better. 

_ It will have been observed, that, one end of the build- 
ing being occupied by cases, and the other covered by 
house, the room cah be lighted only from the 
two sides. This. arrangement was intentional, bei 

considered superior to that of lighting the room from all 
sides. Cross-lights are extremely prejudicial to the 


th | €ye; and a window behind the teacher would only pre- 


vent the pupils from seeing his countenance distinctly, 
without being of material useto him. If the house has 
been placed in the best position, namely, with one of its 
sides facing the south, the light will be only from the 
north and south, the former being the steadiest possi- 
ble, and the latter can be made nye he by white cot- 
ton curtains, or Venetian blinds. ould curtains be 
preferred, care should be taken ry my ger exclude 
the sunshine, as a narrow streak of light is more pre- 
judicial than a broad beam. The teacher should al- 
ways have an eye to this difficulty. If the sunshine be 
y excluded from the room, it is believed, 

at it will never be found necessary to raise the south 
windows for air, at all; but, should this not be the case,. 
some plan of fixing the curtains may easily be adopted, 
that will prevent their being blown aside, and to 
the glare from the sch desks, Pegs 
fixed to the two sides, and to the stove end of the 
room, for hanging the hats and cloaks. These should 


s. 
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be found more profitable than dividing 

gs two recitation rooms would be re- 
quired, th ight easily be fitted up in the upper part 
of the wood house. 

_If the highway should pass the school in a northerly 
direction, the gable or portico would form the front of 
the school house. If it ran westwardly, the north or 
south side of the building would be the t. But the 
road might pass in either direction, but between the 
two. In this «ase, the advantages of the most favora- 
ble mode of lighting the school room, and the most 
pleasant exposure, both for summer and winter, must 
be sacrificed to appearance, or the building put far 
enough back in the lot, to obviate the awkward a 
pearance it would present, standing neither slisendh: 
cular nor parallel to the road. In such a case'the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages should be maturely consi- 
dered, and care taken not to sacrifice too much to mere 
appearance.—T'eacher’s Manual. 
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(For the District Schoo] Journal.) 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


BY 8. 8. RANDALL. 


The foundations of education, to be permanent and™ 


durable, must consist in a systematic, thorough and ju- 
dicious invigoration, of the physical constitution, No- 
thing short of a miracle can present us with a sound 
mind, unaccompanied by a sound body. We may de- 
velop to a preternatural activity the intellectual facul- 
ties of our children ; and by a species of hot-house dis- 
cipline be able to exhibit to the wondering gaze of our 
friends, a youthful prodigy of genius and talent. But 
the bitter experience of many an agonized and bereav- 
ed parent has demonstrated that triumphs like‘these are 
brief, and too dearly bought. Exhausted nature soon 
asserts its supremacy, vindicates its violatea laws. 
The over-tasked brain gives way before the unnatural 
supply of nervous energy which has been forced to it, 
and a premature grave claims the victim of a misdi- 
rected education. Instead of encouraging, it is the part 
of true wisdom studiously to repress the undue mani- 
festations cf intellectua; power, at an age when the 
physical organs have not yet attained that consistency, 
strength, durability and harmony, which can alone fit 
them for cooperating with the mind in its onward and 
upward progress. ‘ 

Sound education consists in a judicious, enlightened, 
and systematic development of the entire constitution 
of our nature—physical, intellectual and moral. Its 
object is to fit us for the discharge of all the duties in- 
cumbent upon us as social, rational and accountable he- 
ings, for the enjoyment of happiness, and for the culti- 
vation and advancement of our moral and religious fa- 
culties. It is therefore. essentially requisite ‘that an ac- 
curate knowledge of the human mind, in all its rela- 
tions, connections and dependences, so far as such 
knowledge is within our reach, be attained. We are 
not called upon to speculaie as to the abstract nature 
and essence of mind, its materiality or immateriality ; 
for these are questidns incapable of solutien by any 
powers conferred upon or known to us; nor are they in 
any manner essential to the right exercise of Ahose 
which are conferred: ~ So far as the present life is con- 
cerned, the Creator in his wisdom has seen fit indisso- 
lubly to connect the manifestations and operations of 
the mind with its material physical organs, and to make 
the former dependent for its vigor, strength and fitness 
to perform its various functions, upon the sound condi- 
tion of the latter. To become acquainted with the laws 
by which the economy of our nature is adapted to the 
external circumstances which surround 50 Re virtue of 
which health and consequent enjoyment result flom an 
observance of the conditions affixed to our organic con- 
stitutions—and disease, debility, and consequent mise- 
, from a violation of those conditions—we must fami- 
liarize ourselves witt the instructive lessons of PHyYs10- 
Locy, as expounded theoretically and practically by 
those who possess the requisite stpovite and experience 
in this important department of knowledge. ‘We may 
not, it is true, by the most strict conformity to the laws 
thus deduced, be able wholly to avert the ravages of 
disease, or to obtain an entire exemption fram the phy- 
sical ills incident to humanity. Were we even af. liber- 
ty to conceive of such an advancement in knowledge 
and science, at any future period of the race, as should 
enable us to cope with the pestilence in its désolating 
influences, or with the elements in their wildest fury— 
or to grapple with and overcome those innumerable 
messengers of disease which now steal upon us, when 
least expected, and against which no human skill or 
prescience me eS sog is undoubtedly Jar re- 
. There are di ing influences in the air we 
breathe—in the earth upon which we tread—in all the 
elements, in short, which surround us ; there are dis- 
turbing influences in the very bloci which courses 
through our veins, and in the constitution of ovr physi- 
cal and mental organs, which no human power known 
tralize or command. But it is 





















nection between bodily health and mental efficiency—~a 
connection which has been too otenyge ts een 
cally disregarded. It is much to beable to the 
deplorable ignorance which has —— toa prema. 
ture grave so many highly gifted upon whom the 
fondest hopes.of the domestic and social circle hung, 
and around whom clustered the most sanguine expecta- 
es for the — = is much 4 substitute for ba 
orbidding and destructive system of precocious menta 
culture with which we have heretofore been so general- 
ly met at the very portals of knowledge and education, 
the pleasing and unrestrained exercise of those muscu- 
lar functions whose activity in the spring tide. of life it 
is impossible w to repress, and the gratification of 
that insatiable thrist for instruction and information in 
the countless phenomena of nature, which is so appa- 
rent in the young mind. “oh? 


For a full and vatisfactory exposition of this great 
subject, we refer to ‘‘ The Principles of Physilogy. 
applied te the preservation of health, and to im. 
provement of physical and mental education;” by An- 
prew Comes, M.,D., of Edinburgh,.a work now to be 
found in almost every school dis ; and which can 
hardly be too highly commended to the student and to 
the instructers of our common schools and higher insti- 
tutigns of learning. The objects of the science,—for 

iénce it may well be called ,—the usefulness of physio. 
Igfical knowledge, ially during the plastic season 
f youth—the deplorable results, constantly manifested, 
of ignorance and neglect in this important particular ; 
aod an interesting exposition-of the structure and uses 
of the most import.nt organs of the body, are presented 
in a simple, intelligent and captivating form ; while an 
appeal is invariably made to nature in support of the 
principles laid down, instead of resting upon any less 
comprehensive and more unsatisfe h esis. 
No system of education can be perfect which is not 
based on an enlizhtened acquaintance with the science 
discussed in these attractive papers.. None is worthy of 
the name which does not keep its great truths constant- 
ly in view; and ito philanthropist, no friend to humani- 
ty, and no individual who desires to ameliorate and to 
elevate the physical as well as the mental and moral 
condition of the race, will withhold. his influence and 
exertions to disseminate its principles wherever the 
great work of education is progressing. Ignorance of 
the elementary principles which regulate the physical 
well-beiag of our common nature is no longer excusa- 
ble in those who'undertake the task of instruction ; 
and especially is it the duty and the interest of parents 
to familiarize theniselves with a subject, a correct 
knowledge of which is.of such surpassing importance 
to the happiness aad welfare of those to whom, as they 
have given existence, so they are bound to render that 
‘existence, as far as rests with them, a source of enjoy- 
ment, advancement, and mental purity. 





EDUCATION AND CRIME. 





BY ALONZO POTTER. 





What has been the practical effect of the system of pub- 
lic instruction established in this state? About twenty- 
five years have elapsed since this system first went-into 
operation. Under its auspicesa new generation of men 
and women have come forward, and those of us who are 
c! | enough to compare them with their predecessors,can 
judge whether they have less reverence for the institu- 
tions of religion, or Jess faith in its principles. The 
fact that the numbér of churches and clergymen of eve- 
ry denomination is increasing more rapidly than the 
population (and «hat such is the fact might easily be 
made apparent if your’space allowed,) proves that the 
proportion of those who conformed outwardly to Chris- 
tianity has increased. It is not alleged that this in- 
crease is to be attributed exclusively, or even princi- 
pally‘to our day schools ; but merely that it is inconsis- 
tent with the idea sometimes advanced that the instruc- 
tion in. those schools is essentially infidel, and is also 
evidence that that instruction has promoted rather than 
obstructed the faith and virtue of the people. This, 


however, will become much more obvious if we consi- | purpose 


der the statistics of crime. 

It is often affirmed, that notwithstanding the exten- 
sion of the means of education, crime is fapidly increas. 
ing. On this point I would remark, first, that so far 
as our own state is concerned, the returns of criminal 
convictions annually made to the office of the Secretary 
of State shew that the increase of crimes of every de- 

’ scription within the last ten years, is not greater than 
the increase of population, even on the enter: “ya 4 
no means probable, that the returns were as full 
complete when first required, ten years ‘since, as wx 4 
are at present. Secondly, This increase of crime w: 
have been much less, but for the unusual influx of 
foreigners within the last few years. Dr. Juliusctates 
as the result of a laborious examination of afl the prin- 
oe prisons in the’ United States, that about one-third 

the convicts are foreigners. The returns in this state 
shew that with us, the is even larger, being 
in some years one-Lalf. Thirdly, before this in- 
crease of *erime could, under any circumstances, be 
ascribed with plausibility to an increase of education— 
for this is gravely taaintgined by some persons—it would 
be necessary to shew those offences have multi- 
plied fastest, which, in their pe ager lip perpetra- 
tion, require the greagest. t 
The. facts, however, are the reverse. In 
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this state, as appears, by the last annual report of the 
Secretary of 


forgery, perjury, burglary, &c., which imply skill and 
knowl ge, have been diminishing, while those which 
are the concomitants of ignorance and mental debase- 
ment have . Tothe same effect is the expe- 
rience of other states. Says the Chaplain of the Con- 
necticut State Prison in a late report, ‘‘ that knowledge 
is not very frequently used asan instrument in the com- 
mission of crime, may be presumed from the fact that 


only four were 

commigsion, ability either to read or write.” 

tors of the Ohio Penitentiary state, that ‘ it isan erro- 
neous. impression that the convicts are intelligent, 
shrewd men, whose minds have been perverted to vice 

rather than blunderers into low and vicious habits, and 
ultimately into the commission of crime from idleness, 


mediocrity in point of information ; and, indeed, 
accion ol observations have z since 


pacity, retains, in respect to them, 


ight of inflict- 
ing punishment? « : ey ; 


of this increase of crime, is directly and greatly calcu- 
ask attention to two facts, which seem to me alike con- 
clusive and striking. 


43,000 white adults in this state who are unable. to read 
and write. If to this number we add one-half of the 
whole colored populaiion of the state, as a 
a like inability, and make a large allowance for ch 

old enough to commit crime, yet without education we 
shall get a total of about 83,000; i. e. about 1-29th 
the whole ation of the state, who cannot read and 
write. If, then, education has no tendency to diminish 
crime, so that a person after having enjoyed its advan- 
tages is as likely to commit crime as the ignorant, we 


and prisons, to find the same proportion between the in- 
structed and uninstructed among convicts, as among the 
whole population. In other words we should expect to 
find 28 convicts able to read and write to every one un- 
able to do so. Now what is the fact? 


2. If we take the whole number of convictions in 
this state, for the last two years, in courts of record and 
at special sessions, we find not 1 in 29 who is unable to 
read, but.1 in 2; shewing that the tendency to crime 
among the ignor 
than tt ought to be on the su, 
no tendency to diminish it. examination of the Au- 
burn prison, made something more than a year ago, 
gave out of 244 prisoners, but 59 who could read well, 
and but 39 who could read aud write, In the Connec- 


when committed, knew how to write, In the New Pen- 
itentiary of Philadelphia, out of 217 prisoners received 
during the year 1835, but 85 could read and write ; and 
most of these could do either in but a very imperfect 
manner.. Facts of this kind might be adduced to al- 
most any extent. By sh 
uneducated convicts is invariably so much 
the proportion of uneducated inbiabitan ts; seem to 
me to demonstrate, that i is one of the great 
highesys to crime, ani that in proportion as men are 
left without instruction, ia that proportion they are like- 
ly to become convicts. ROME 

In a future number I may resume this subject for the 
of comparing ihe state of Edueation and Crime 


ter than 


* 


variance with 
Northern Light. : 





A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 


given by a large number of very able assistants, 
cause of education in the most effectual mode, he pro- 


jects, and the. 








of the 66. committed to this prison last year, the crimes of 
such a nature as to require or thes: ti P 


igoeranes and opacity of mental yision. It will be seen 
t nearly the whole number of cénvicts are below 
our 

since fully satisfi- 

ed us, that not only in our ep any og others 


Fourthly, To shew, however, still more clearly that 
education, instead of being responsible for any portion 


lated to arrest it, I would place in juxtaposition, “and 


1. It appears by the late census that there are but 


should expect, on examining the retords of our courts 


ant, is fourteen and a ha!f times greater 
Bayh ton that education has 


ticut State Prison, but about one half of the convicts | 2¢S$? 


E 
Guerry in his ‘* Moral Statistics,” which seem to.« at 
i the views presented in this paper.—| 


The Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D:D. has a very flour. 
ishing school for boys at Flushing, Long Island, in 
which an admirable course of systematic uction is 


poses to receive in. his school, young men, for the purpose 
of training them as teachers for common schools, and | loped ¢ 
to afford them all the advantages it offers gratuitously. | ati, 
The following extracts from his circular explain his ob- | ‘and fo 


SSS 
for one of the most honorable and useful professions in 


State on criminal convictions, the crimes of | life, will eagerly embrace the opportunity afforded them 


by this generous and disinterested offer. 
‘‘ One other subject remains to be presented, and the 


outline of the-present plan of the institution will then 
be before the reader. A part of the propri ite 
le 


| ject, in his undertaking, was to furnish his bv 
in the establishment of what is greatly needed) viz. 


places for the ing of teachers for the Com- 
mon Schools of our - He has not the presump- 
ion to suppose that he alone can effect a great deal, but 


effort, judiciously directed, may do something, 
and his wish is, therefore, to f at least a place 
where the effort may be made to train teachers. The 
i may pel move others to such 
terminate in important and beneficial re- 
sults.to the country. Nomere theoretical teaching will 
suffice to make a good instructor ; the theory must be 
reduced to practice, and for this purpose a well order- 
'| ed. school must be. at hand. The proprietor hopes to 
s this necessary auxiliary, and is therefore anx- 


! 








8 
to make it useful to those about 


which we have visited or inquired after, depreved ap- m ba: k of on. é 
petites, and corrupt habits, which have.led to the com- Tho gn'to be teachers and are disposed 
mission of crime, are with the ignorant, B wes. of such opportunities for training 
uninformed, and d mankind. Of the 276, | as the institution may afford, are invited todo so. All 
nearly all are belo ty, 175 are grossly igno- | that is required of them iis to defray the expenses of 
rant, and in point of education scarcely capable of | their own su ,w. they may do ata moderate 
transacting the ordinary business of life.” Is it not a | rate in the'v: r, and to produce on applying, a satis- 
question for grave reflection, how far society after thus | factory certificate as to moral character. hey will 
suffering individuals to grow up in + cage rey and inea- | have daily access to the institution, with the privilege 


of hearing such ‘lectures as are designed for their in- 
struction. 





MORAL EDUCATION. 


** Can the Ethiopian his skin? or the leopard his 3? 
Then may ve also Sages ghey have been presen a my “4 

“ Train up a ehitd in way he should go, and, when he is 
old, he will not depart from it.”’ 

We have already had occasion to notice and lament 
the want of moral education in our primary schools ; a 
deficiency which some have attempted to justify, from 
the great variety of religious faith and modes of wor- 
ship existing in the community, and the danger of con- 


of | verting the schools into an engine of religious prosely- 


tism. But surely this isa reason which will not stand 
the test of e tion. Becnuse one branch of moral 
duty, (that which relates to religious doctrine) is pro- 
perly rejected, on account of this peculiarity in the state 
of society, does it follow that every species of moral 
training must be excluded? Does not this circumstance 
rather enhance the necessity of a peculiar attention to 
that part of moral instruction to which no such objec- 
tion can apply? Is there not an extensive field, which 
may be ded as common ground, in respect to which 
every portion of society, whatever be their religious be- 
lief, are perfectly agreed? Is there is any parent, who 
does not desire his child to be trained to the practice of 
virtue, and to the avoidance of every vicious habit? 
that he should be inspired with veneration, gratitude, 
and love, to God? that he should be honest, faithful, 
humane, and gentle ; obedient to his parents, true to his 
word? that he should possess moral courage and self- 
control? industry, perseverance, economy, and tempe- 
rance; patience, fortitude, magnanimity, and cheerful- 
word jurel Page On these, and such like points, we 
meet coreg’ unanimity. 

The force of ther considerations is much increased 
by the reflection, that moral training, to be effectual, 
must be commenced in early And here we have 
once more to lament the same fundamental error, so re- 


t the proportion of |.Peatedly noticed in our review of intellectual education, 


the adoption of a course in the first steps. Thus, 
while some would frighten children into goodness, or 
place morality on an equally false foundation, others 
would leave ead almost — + Ssdeorens ’ = = 
lusive hope experience teach wisdom, that they 
will know better as. advance in life. But, alas! 
what then availeth 


? Ina state of innocence, 
knowledge isallinall. But, when the mind has become 


accustomed to guilt, which makes its approaches, per- 
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course—Teachers’ Manual. 1 

Are not the following observations on this momen- 
tous subject, though intended for another meridian, 
applicable to the condition of our schools? 
cintasn; which to extending: in Magee; aith het eens 

,W is ex in ; been so 

long established in Scotland? Is ‘it ofa kind to impart 
useful, practical knowledge for resource in life? Does 
it communicate to the pupil any light on the important 
subject of his own nature and: in creation ; on the 
conditions of his physi » and ‘his intellectual 
and moral happiness?’ Does it above all, make an at- 
his wal feclings “5 Pas bro Rep i 

i ings, to prejudi cions 
envying, self-conceit posers oe iapeusdonblllty, Sbetrac’ 
tiveness, cruelty, and sensuality? Alas! No. It teacb- 
es him to READ, wRiTs, and cipHeR, and leaves him to 
pick up all the rest as-he may. It forms an instructive 
example of the sedative effects of established habits of 
thinking, that our ancestors and ourselves have so con. 
tentedly held rns to be education, or the shadow cf it, 
for any rank of society. Reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing, are mere instruments ; when attained, as they rare- 
ly or never are, after all, by the worki , to a rea- 
sonable perfection, they leave the pupil exactly where 
he would find himself, were we to put tools in his hands, 
the use of which, however, he must learn as he may. 
We know well, that he will be much more prone to mis- 
apply his tools, and to cut himself with them, than to 
use them aright. So it is with his reading ; for, really, 
any writing and accounting of this class, even the most 
respectable of them, ly deserve the name, and 
may be here put out of the account. ing consists 


in the ition of printed characters, arranged into 
syllables and words. With this most ct accom. 
plishment may coéxist ted es, selfish 


passions, sensual appetites, filthy and intemperate ha- 
bits, pfofound intellectual darkness, agd moral debase. 
ment ; all adhering to a man as closel¥ after, as before 
he could read ; and, be it marked, these qualities will 
give their bias to his future voluntary reading, and as- 
suredly degrade and vitiate its character ; it will tend to 
strengthen his prejudices, deepen his superstitions, flat- 
ter his passions, and excite his animal appetites. Well 
is all this known to the agitator, the quack, and the cor- 
rupter. They know that the mere manual laborer can 
read; but they know, as well, that he is incapable of 
thinking, or detecting their impositions, if they only 
flatter his passions. © just views of life have ever 
been given him ; no practical knowledge of his actual 
position in the social system. We are always told that 
the majority of criminals cannot read, ds if the mere 
faculty of reading would have diminished the number 
of criminals. This is a great delusion. For the rea- 
sons I have stated, mere reading might have increased 
the number of criminals ; it would be quite ineffective 
in diminishing them. But, if the investigation had gone 
the length of ascertaining with which of the criminals 
had an attempt at moral training and useful knowledge 
ever been made, we should have found that.column of 
the table a blank, and ~~. like cause and effect 
would begin tq dawn upon us. It is needless to pursue 
so obvious a matter further.”—Simpson, on P. 
Education. * ny 


_ CONVERSATION ON EDUCATION. 








F GRAMMAR, 
Mrs. 8.—In order to explain your method of educa- 


tion to me more clearly, may I ask you to send for one 
of your ablidren! 1 edit: tees have a. pooctieal ine: 
tration of your mode of 


teaching. 
Mrs. E.—+With pleasure ; you shall see my youngest 


Pkt toon Fearne big satis 
was abou three years old. - ’ ron 


Now, Edward, said she, run and feteh mamma your 
-— Se cae Pr nema pat Od 
D.—I can set it down, mamma, it up. 
Mrs. E.—So you can!’ Do nethi manwe with: it. 
patie mamma, I can push it-away, and then 
; it back again a. ; ee F 7 
pn Oe et do any SS 
D.—O yes, | it after me, a ‘over. *. 
E.—Wel done, Edward 


Mrs. ; now think of some- 
thing more to do with it. . ieee NTS? 

en oF cantar mea ~ 

Mrs, E.—No, Edward, something more gentle than 

Ep.~-Oh! it goes along the floor. > fm 

ae Te hatdo youcall that? - a} 





yi it in ay right hand ;I can carry it in 





’ }room, 


Mrs. Dan you put it in any other way than it is 
now 
Ep.—I will try, I can turn it on its side, and on its 


ts. E.—How are you holding it now, my dear? 

Ep.—Sloping. And now I am putting it against your 
chair, mamma. 

Mrs. E.—That is called leaning it. 

Mrs. 8.—I admire this lesson exceedingly. 

‘Mrs. E.—You see that the child has comprehended 
the meaning of the terms, by his having performed the 
actions they express; and though he knows nothing of 
the name of “‘ an active verb,” yet he knows the thing 
which is far more important. 

Mrs. S.—Would it not have been as well if you had 
told him to lift the stool or do any thing else with it? 

Mrs. E.—By no means;—I should merely then have 
made him go through a set of exercises ; but in asking 
him what can you do with it? I have called forth re- 
flection. A child quickly acquires language for himself 
in the daily intercourse of life; but if, after he has 
performed an action, he wants words by which to ex- 
press it, you may then give them to him. 

Mrs. 8.—I understand the distinction, and feel the 
force of it. But how would you proceed in making him 
nee with the other parts of speech ? 

. E.—Not very systematically, perhaps ; but shall 
we try the prepositions, without telling him that long 
word, which has frightened so many poor children? 

Mrs. 8.—Pray do. ~ 

Mrs. E.—Now, Edward, jump up, and bring your 
stool tome, Where are you holding it? - 

Ev.—Between my hands, mamma. 

Mam.—Put your hands somewhere else, and tell me 
where net are. 

Ep:—They are over it now. 

Ea man E.—Change their place again, and tell me where 
are. 
p.—Under it, mamma. 
‘ —_ E.—Can you put them in any other way, my 
ear 

Ev.—Yes, both behind it, and before it. 

Mrs. E.—And where are they now, Edward ? 

Ep.—Near it, mamma; and now they are far from it. 

Mrs. E.—Right, my dear ; that will do. 

Mrs. 8.—Your plan of teaching grammar makes that 
an amusement, which is generally the most irksome oc- 
cupation. ; 

Mrs. E.—Yes, I find it does so; I need scarcely 
point out to you how easily you may teach the adverbs 
in the same mode, by connecting them with an action 
done quickly, slowly, gently, suddenly, violently, and so 
on.—Aids to Development. RE a 


CHARITY. SCHOOLS OF MILAN. 
[From Miss Sedgwick’s new work, ‘(Letters from Abroad.’’} 


, 











Ww regret that Miss Sepcwicx has only given us a 
glimpse of the condition of these Italian schools. But 
her sketch, however rapid, will be read by all with 
pleasure; and may, perchance, lead some to inquire, 
whether the district sehools in which the children of our 
prosperous citizens are taught, are as distinguished 
for neatness, order, and comfort, as the charity schools 
of Milan. 

Count C—i came again to-day to lionize us, and we 
went forth in spite of the rain, for we have not time to 
wait till the waters ‘‘ abate from the face of the earth.” 
Will you not like, my dear C., to hear something of the 
charitable institutions of Milan, and to know that this 
work of Christian love is well done here? 

We drove first to the institution for female orphans. 
This was founded in the fifteenth century by one of the 
Borromeo family, a cousin of St. Charles. The build- 
ing is spacious, built, as I believe all the large habita- 
tions are-here, around a court, and with broad porti- 
coes on the four sides, where the girls can have plenty 
ot free exercise when the bad weather keeps them from 
their garden. Their garden is even now, on the heels 
of winter, beautiful; the grapes still in jeaf, roses in 
bloom, and the foliage not more faded than ours is to- 


wards the last of ber. The establishment is well 
endowed. The are received from the age of seven 


to ten, and retained till they are eighteen. They are 


instructed in. wri ciphering, composition, 
and in Prema apee Pr Fhey excel in embroidery. 
We saw most delicate work in progress for royal trous- 
seaux. When the girls leave the institution, if they are 
not so fortunate as to get husbands at once—not a rare 
occurrence, the matron told us-—-they are placed-as do- 
mestics or in shops. We saw them in their long work- 
with the picture of the Virgin Mary at one end 
of it (that holiest image of love to a Catholic eye,) 
ranged on each side of the table, with their work-bas- 





and the im 
ne ¥ garments, the most 
the youngest at plain 





plements of their art, in the| A 


of a saint, sometimes @ crucifix, and always a rosary ; 
and about the walls are pictures of those good old men 
and pious woman that constitute the world of the pious 
Catholic; and for each compagnia (or class) there is an 
altar, with all proper appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing where prayers aré said night und morning. 


_ We went into the chapel, the kitchen, and the distil. 
age where several girls were busily employed ; 
and finally into the dining room, just as the bell was 
yy Poe dinner, The girls came trooping in in or- 
derly files—beautiful girls they were—and each, ag.she 
passed, saluted us with ® snare bow and a sweet 
smile. I wish teaching could give such manners, and 
our stiff jointed girls could be taught them? The table 
was neatly spread, with a napkin at each plate. The 
soup was excellent, as I proved by taking a spoon from 
one of the little things and tasting it, at which she look- 
ed up so pleased that you would certainly have kissed 
the on round cheek she willingly turned to me 
—and so did I. Besides the soup there was a small 
portion of meat, potatoes, excellent bread, qnd white 
and red wine. Their supper consists of bread, salad, 
and fruit. On the whole, I came to the conclusion that 
the orphan’s Providence in Milan, is better than father 
and mother. " 

Our conductress, who looked very like a réspecta- 
ble New-England countrywoman, gave me a bouquet 
at parting ; and, as we got into the carriage, our most 
elegant of cavaliers took off his hat and bowed to her 
with as deferential a courtesy as if she had been a royal 
princess. 

Our next visit was to an infant school. of one hundred 
and fifty children, under six years of age, of which 
Count C—i is director. This is one of seven infant. 
schools in Milan, all supported by- private charities.— 
The children, boys and girls, were dressed alike in 
blouses of a stout cotton plaid. They were eating a 
good soup when we entered, all except one little trans- 
gressor, who stood in a corner of the room, condemned 
to expiate some sin in this purgatory. He attracted 
C.’s compassion, and his superb figure bending over him 
was a picture. The little penitent was, of course, soon 
transferred to a hungry boy’s paradise—the dinner’ ta- 
ble. After chanting an after dinner grace, they tramp- 
ed into an adjoining room, where they went through a 
drill for our edification, showing themselves as well in- 
structed as the young savans of similar institutions in 
our New-England Athens. " 


They finished with a catechism, somewhat differing 
from ours. ‘‘ Where is Paradise?” asked their teacher. 
‘In the invisible heaven.” ‘‘ Why invisible?” To 
which, while I was expecting im response some meta- 
physical enigma, the boy replied, ‘‘ Because it is not 
seen.” ‘‘ What did you become by baptism?” asked 
the teacher. ‘‘ A Christian.” ‘‘ Are you all Christians?” 
They replied, in chorus, ‘‘ We are all Christiens by 
the grace of God.” Poor little fellows! May they 
learn by experience what the glorious possessicn is, 
signified by the name which alone the rite of baptism 
can give. 





MAXIMS FOR REPROOF. 

A few brief remarks will comprise my views¢in re- 
gard to reproof. 

1, Next to the government of ourselves, without 
which no one can hope to govern others, the.most im- 
portant preliminary step is to secure the confidenve and 
affection of your pupils. Let your whole conduct show 
that you wish to act as a friend, not as a despot—for 
their good, and not for your own pleasure. 

2. Accustom yourself to confess your own errors 
frankly. Your pupils will not fail to discover these, 
and your acknowledgement will increase their confi- 
dence in your sincerity. 

3. Recollect these errors ; and remember the difficul- 
ties you find in overcoming them, when you reprove 
your pupils. -Remember also ¢hejs ignorance, and in- 
experience, and the far greater difficulties which they 
must meet in governing themselves. 

4. Reprove as seldom as possible. First, try the 
effect of reasoning, and persuasion, \and example faith- 
fully. 

5. Reprove with lenity, faults whic’ belong ‘to child- 
hood,—such as those of mere manner, ok of igno: ance, 

oughtlessness, and restlessness. 


But it is of the highest importance t 
given in a proper manner. Without this| all other pre- 
cautions will be useless. 

1» Reprove with affection and sympa 
it gives you pain, and that you perf 
duty. 

2. Avoid everyrappearance of irri 
ner, or tone. 

3. The most effectual reproof is 
ing the pupils for of 









ion in your man- 


‘ 

given by prais- 
€ opposite virtue. 
void as much as possible, howéver, referring tr the 
example of others. 

4. Lead your pupils as often as possible to detect and 
reprove their own faults by a course of questions. 
When this can be accomplished, it is the most effectual 
mode of reproof. / 
5. Follow tlie divine example in the Scriptures, and 


and praise with blame. Notice, 
Jeee cers Soh a ers 
|tions to similar faults.» 
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Youths’ Miscellany. . 


THE CRANE FAMILY. 











The storks and cranes are so nearly alike that they 


might seem to be cousins. They have both enormous- 
ly long legs and bills, ani seem particularly well fitted 
to wading in the water—a thing they can do without 
rolling up their pantaloons. Look at this tall fellow at 
the head of this article, and tell me if heneed be afraid 
of wetting his clothes by taking a ramble in a brook. 

The engraving represents a crane. Let me first say 
a few words of his cousin stork: This bird, that is spo- 
ken of in the Bible as one that ‘‘ knoweth her appoint- 
ed time,” is not found among us, but it is well known 
in some parts of Europe. In Holland, it crrifes in 
small bands or flocks, about the first of April, and uni- 
versally meets with a kind and welcome reception from 
the inhabitants. ' Returning year after year to the same 
town, and the same chimney-top, it re-occupies its de- 
serted nest; andthe gladness these birds manifest in 
again taking possession of their dwelling, and the at- 
tachment they testify towards their benevolent hosts, 
are familiar in the mouths of every one. Nor is the 
stork less remarkable for its affection towards its young; 
and the story is’well known of a female bird, which, 
during the conflagration at Delft, choose rather to pe- 
rish with her young than abandon them to their fate. 
Incubation and the rearing of the young being over by 
August, the stork, in the early part of that month, pre- 
pares for its departure. The north of Africa, and espe- 
cially Egypt, are the places of its winter sojourning, for 
there the marshes are unfrozen, its food is in abundance, 
and the climate is congenial. Previous to setting out 
on their airy journey, multitudes assemble from the sur- 
rounding districts, chattering with their bills as if in 
consultation. Oh the appointed night, a period which 
appears to be universally chosen by the migratory tribes, 
they mount into the higher regions of the air, and sail 
away southward to their destined haven. 

The nest of the stork is formed of twigs and sticks, 
and the eggs, from three to five in number, and nearly 
as large as those of a goose, are of a yellowish white. 
Of the countless multitudes: in which the stork assem- 
bles in order to perform its periodical migrations, some 
idea may be entertained from Dr Shaw’s account of the 
flocks which he witnessed leaving Egypt and passing 
over Mount Carmel, each of which was half a mile in 
breadth, and occupied a space of three hours in pass- 
ing. When reposing, the stork stands upon one leg, 
with the neck bent backwards, and the head resting be- 
tweea the shoulders. Such also is its attitude when 
watching for its prey. Its motions are stately, and it 
stalks along with slow and measured steps. Its plu- 
mage is pure white. 

he cranes bea: a close resemblance to the white stork 
which we have been describing, but become even more 
familiar in some of the countries they inhabit, and in 
consequence of their larger size, render more essential 
service in the removal of carrion, offal, and other nui- 
sances. This important office they share with the vul- 
tures, and, like those birds, are universally privileged 
from all annoyance, in return for so meritorious an ex- 
ertion of their natural propensities. They seem to be 
constantly attracted by the heaps of offensive substances 
collected in the villages and towns, which they devour 
without scruple, and in immense quantities. 

The Adjutant arrives in Bengal, in India, before the 
rainy season. Its gape is enormous, and its voracity 
astonishing ; not that it is ferocious towards man, quite 
the contrary, for it is peaceable, and even timid ; bui 
. small quadrupeds are swallowed without any scruple. 
In the stomach of one, as Latham states, were found 
a land tortoise ten inches long, and a large black cat 
entire. : 

Of the African Marabou Crane, the voracious and 
omniverous propensities are attested by Maj. Denham ; 
carrion, reptiles, and small quadrupeds are swallowed 
at a bolt, with indiscriminate voracity. Smeatham, 
who resided at Sierra Leone, has given an interesting 
account of this bird. He observes that the adult bird 
will often measure seven feet ; and that the head, co- 
vered with white down ‘iinly dispersed, is not unlike 
that of a grey-headed man. It associates in flocks, 
which, when seen at a distance, near the mouths of ri- 
vers, coming torvards an observer, with their wings ex- 
tended as they often do, weg rety be mistaken for 
canoes on a smooth sea. ‘‘ One of these, a young bird, 


‘ 
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about five feet high, was brought up tame, and present- 
ed to the chief of the Bananas, where Mr. Smeatham 
lived; and being accustomed to be fed in the gret hall, 
soon became familiar; duly attending that place at din- 
ner-time, and placing itself behind its master’s chair, 
frequently before the guests entered. The servants 
were obliged to watch narrowly and to defend the pro- 
visions with switches, but, notwithstanding, it would 
ne pagers: i snatch something or other, and once purloin- 
ed a whole boiled fowl, which it swallowed in an in- 
stant. Its courage is not equal to its voracity; for a 
child of ten years soon puts it to flight with a switch, 
though it seems at first to stand on its defence, by 
threatening with its enormous bill widely extended, and 
roaring with a loud voice, like a bear or tiger. 
enemy to small quadrupeds, as well as birds and rep- 
tiles, and slyly destroys fowls and chickens. Every- 
thing is swallowed whole, and so accommodating is its 
throat, that not only an animal as big as a cat is gulp- 
ed down, but a shin of beef broken asunder serves it but 
for two morsels. It has been known to swallow a le: 
of mutton of five or six pounds, a hare, and alsoa sm 
fox.” —Merry’s Museum. 





PENMANSHIP—ANECDOTES. 





Penmanship is an important part of a common school 
education; and though teachers traverse the country in- 
structing the young in this art, still it is necessary that 
the teacher of the district school should give to it par- 
ticular attention. Since writing schools have become 
so abundant, penmanship has been neglected in the 
public schools. This is an evil, for it is not probable 
that half the children ever receive any instruction in 
this art from a writing-master. If, then, it is neglect- 
ed in the Common School, one half of the children will 


be less skilful in this art than they otherwise would have 
been. 
It is my opinion that the instructions o iting-mas- 


ters, by affording superior facilities to a few, have been 
the occasion of its being neglected by school teachers ; 
and consequently many of those children, who cannot 
afford the time or expense of hiring the services of a 
master, are poorly qualified for business. 

This evil will be remedied at once, if the teachers of 
our schools will remember that the services of the 
writing master, who teaches only private schools, for 
the benefit of those who can pay, do not supersede 
the necessity of teaching penmanship in the Common 
Schools. 

I have seen a letter written to a lawyer which it was 
utterly impossible to decipher ; he could not determine 
the place where it was written, the subject, nor the name 
of the writer. The letter, of course, remains unanswer- 
ed to this day. 

An English gentleman applied to the East India Com- 
pany for an office for a friend of his in India, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an appointment. His friend, after 
a while, wrote him a letter of thanks, and signified his 
intention to send him an equivalent. The Englishman 
could make nothing of the word but elephant, and being 
pleased with the idea of receiving such a noble animal, 
he was at the expense of erecting a suitable building for 
his accommodation. In a few weeks the equivalent 
came, which was nothing more nor less than a pot of 
sweetmeats. 

A clergyman in Massachusetts, more than a century 
ago, addressed a letter to the General Court on some 
subject of interest that was under discussion. The clerk 
read the letter, in which there was this remarkable sen- 
tence: ‘‘ I address you not as magistrates but as Indian 
devils.” The clerk hesitated, and looked carefully, and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, he addresses you as Indian devils.” The 
wrath of the honorable body was aroused, they pass- 
ed a vote of censure, and wrote to the reverend gen- 
tleman for an explanation; from which it appeared, that 
mag not address them as magistrates, but as indivi- 

&. . 

A certain part of the day should be devoted to wri- 
ting; the school teacher must assign to it a part of his 
time, as faithfully as he does to reading or spelling.— 
Generally the latter part of the forenoon is the best time 
for writing. In the morning the house is often cold, or 
the ink frozen; and in the afternoon, especially if there 
is snow upon the ground, the children’s hands tremble. 
Copies and pens should be in readiness; and when the 
hour for this exercise arrives, let each scholar be ready 
to begin. “ 

We can hardly appreciate the value of this art. How 
pleasant to be able to communicate our thoughts to ab- 
sent friends! how useful to be able to record the results 
of business! how wonderful to be able to put our 
thoughts on paper, that they may be communicated to 
minds in other lands and in other ages! A missionary 
in India, at work upon a chapel, went from home with- 
out his square. He wrote with a coal upon a chip what 
he wanted, and handed it to a native to carry to his 
wife. ‘‘ Take that,” said he, ‘‘ to my wife.” ‘She 
will call me a fool if I carry a chip to her.” Perceiv- 
ing him in earnest, the man asked, ‘“‘ What shall I tell 
the woman?” “The chip will tell,” said the mission- 
ary. He carried it to the house and gave it to the wo- 
man; she looked at it, threw it away, and brought him 
the square. The native inquired how she’ knew what 
he wanted. ‘“‘ Did not you give me a chip?” *“ Yes,” 
he replied, ‘‘ but I did not hear it speak.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said the woman, ‘‘ it made known what you wanted.” 
The native went picked up the chip, and ranabout 
with it among his acquaintances, saying, ‘‘ These En- 
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glish can make chips talk.” He was so astonished that 
he tied a string to it and wore it about his neck for seve- 
ral days. Similar facts are mentioned respecting the 
astonishment of the natives of the Tonga, and of the 
Sandwich Islands, when they discovered that thoughts 
could be put upon paper with a pen.—T'eacher Taught. 


THE FOX AND THE TORTOISE. 








A FABLE, TO SHOW THE ADVANTAGES OF HONESTY. 
A fox that had been robbing some hen-roosts, and 
had therefore excited the indignation of the people, was 
one day pursued by a party of hunters, and sorely 
pressed by their hounds. At last he came to a seclud- 
ed spot, and having for the time eluded his enemies, he 
sat down to take breath. Near by, there chanced 
to be a tortoise, and as birds and beasts always talk in 
fables, it was a matter of course that the two animals 
on the present occasion should fall into conversation. 

‘¢ You seem,” said the tortoise, ‘‘to be very much 
outof breath: pray let me ask you what is the mat- 
ter?” 
~ <¢ Matter enough!” replied the fox. 
slip into the farmers’ hen-roosts, and take away a few 
of their fowls, or now and then i carry off a fat goose, 
or a stray lamb; and behold, I am hunted by all peo- 
ple with all their hounds as if I was the greatest ras- 
cal on the face of the earth! Whew! how hot I am. 
These villanous hounds put me in a terrible tremor.— 
One of them came so close as to snap at my throat with 
his long ugly teeth, and I really thought my last hour 
was come. What a terrible life it is I lead: I cannot 
stir abroad but some hound is on my track, or some 
bullet whistles near my heart. Even in my den of 
rocks I have no peace, for I am ever dreaming of the 
sound of muskets or the baying of hounds.” 

As the fox said this, the cry of the hunters and their 
hounds came near, and to save his life, he was again 
obliged to take to flight. The humble tortoise, observ- 
ing all this, remarked very wisely, as follows: ‘‘ How 
much better it is to be honest and content with what we 
can call our own, than to be forever running after for- 
bidden\pleasures, thus drawing down upon ourselves 
the enmity of mankind, and all the disquietude of a 
guilty conscience.” —Merry’s Museum. 


ANECDOTE. 
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‘Why, neighbor Simple,” said Mr. Farsight, one 
bright July morning, when Mr. Simple was mowing in 
a lot, where the grass stood so thinly, that the spires 
looked lonesome ;—‘‘ why, neighbor uate: you hada 
fine lot here, with a strong soil, but your blades of grass 
are so far apart, that they might grow into hoop-poles 
and not crowd each other.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Simple, 
‘*T’ve been thinking I was almost a fool, for I ought 
to have sowed a bushel of good hay-seed upon this 
piece, but the truth is, I bought only a peck, and so I 
scattered it about so much the thinner, and now I see 
I’ve lost a ton or two of hay by it.” ‘* Well,” said Mr. 
Farsight, ‘‘ don’t you think you was about as near be- 
ing a fool, when you voted, last town-meeting, against 
granting any more school money for sowing the seeds 
of knowledge in the minds of the children,—as you 
was when you scattered a peck of hay-seed, when you 
ought to have sowed a bushel? Now, remember, 
neighbor Simple, what I tell you ; next year, wherever 


ipere is not grass in this lot, there ‘Il be weeds.”— 


DAYTON & SAXTON; Agents, New-York. 
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